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Amona the objects of interest in Durham Cathedral, 
the bishop’s throne deserves to be noticed as one of the 
richest and most elegant works of the kind in this 
country. It may, indeed, be regarded as a record of 
the very exalted opinion which the bishop by whom it 
was erected entertained of the power and dignity of his 
mitre; and, as if to inculcate upon his own heart a 
lesson of humility under the almast regal distinctions 
of the state to which he had attained, he built this 
splendid throne over the vault prepared by himself for 
the reception of his mortal remains after death. The 
person who thus edified the world by the spectacle of 
his humility and his pride in such near alliance with 
each other was Bishop Hatfield, who died in 1381, and 
who is stated to have erected the throne about the year 
1370. It was repaired, in 1700, by Bishop Crewe, 
and was new painted and gilt, in 1772, by Bishop 
Egerton. For the following description of the throne 
and monument we are indebted to the account prepared, 
it is believed, by Sir Henry Englefield, to scoomneny 
the plates, from drawings by Carter, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, in 1801, to illustrate the 
cathedral of Durham. 

The basement-story of the throne serves as a canopy 
for the altar-tomb of the bishop. The whole front of 
this story, though in a solid style, as intended to bear 
the throne and its canopy above, is so richly decorated 
with sculpture, painting, and gilding, as to have a most 
elegant and noble effect. It is profusely adorned with 
shields of arms, and the ground of the work is of the 
rich panels in low relief anciently called “ diaper.” 
The crockets and finials of the niches and pinnacles 
are extremely handsome. A flight of steps on the left, 
covered by the sloping wall, leads to the top of the 
tomb, which is so wide as to give ample room for the 
bishop and his officers to sit in safety. The seats are 
panelled in front with quatre-foils. The bishop’s seat 
projects in a hexagonal form. This seat has above it 
a hexagonal canopy, of the richest and most elegant 
design, which is surmounted by a canopied niche, 
probably at some former time filled by a statue, Two 
smaller niches, also with canopies, appeer on each side. 
The buttresses and pillars which support these canopies, 
and the pinnacles and flying arches which rise above 
them, are of so light and airy a design, that it seems 
scarcely possible that they should have been executed in 
stone, yet are they connected with so much art as to 
have remained in perfect preservation to this day. 

A very mean wooden rail runs in front of the bishop’s 
seat and up the flight of steps. The original defence 
was probably by brass columns supporting slender 
rails, on which hung curtains with rich embroidery. 
Many examples of this sort of decoration may be found 
in the illuminations of old missals. ; 

The interesting alabaster-tomb and recumbent statue 
of Bishop Hatfield, underneath the throne, are stil! 
in excellent preservation. Even the beautiful statue, 
which was the most liable to injury, has only slightly 
suffered in the more prominent and delicate parts. - It 
represents the prelate habited in his episcopal dress, 
richly adorned with sculpture, painting, and gilding, in 
imitation of embroidery. The outer garment is the 
** chasuble,” in its ancient ample form, and much orna- 
mented. On his hands are the episcopal gloves, 
embroidered on the backs, Beneath the chasuble is 
the linen alb, or surplice, and under that appears 
another garment, or tunic, on which three shields of 
arms are richly embroidered. On the central shield are 
the arms of England, and the bishop’s own coat on the 
two lateral ones. ‘“ The honour of bearing the arms of 
England in this manner,” says the work which we 
quote, * seems a proof of the high estimation in which 
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this magnanimous prelate was held by his sovereign, 
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sequence of.the distinguished part he bore in the signal 
victory of Neville’s Cross.” 

The bishop's feet are covered with richly-embroidered 
shoes, and on his head is the mitre, in its ancient low 
form. The workmanship of the whole statue is in the 
very best style of that period when the art of sculpture 
had, in this country, attained a state of advancement 
on which we must even now Jook back with apace 

A short notice of the great prelate who has been so 
frequently mentioned in the above account, may very 
suitably conclude this account of his throne and tomb, 
Little is known of him ‘previously to his elevation to 
the see, except that he was a prebendary of Lincoln 
and York, and secretary and keeper of the privy seal 
to King Edward IIL, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. Before this time the popes had for many 
years exercised the authority of appointing the bi- 
shops to the sees of England without even consulting 
the king. This was viewed with equal dislike by the 
king, the nobles, and the parliament; and ultimately 
several statutes were enacted restoring to the churches 
and convents their ancient privilege of election. This 
was the state of things when Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham, died in 1345. The king was exceedingly 
desirous that his favourite Hatfield should succeed him 
in that rich see; but he had great fear that the convent 
would not elect him if the matter were left in their 
hands, and therefore took the very extraordinary mea- 
sure of applying to the pope to appoint him. ‘The pope, 
who had become uneasy at the measures of the parlia- 
ment, was delighted at an application which implied 
an acknowledgment of the power which he was quite as 
anxious to preserve as the parliament to take away. 
He at once complied ; and when objections were made 
against Hatfield by some of the cardinals as a man of 
light behaviour and laical manners, he said that if 
King Edward had made interest to get an ass appointed 
to the bishopric, he would certainly at such a time have 
gratified him. The matter did not attract much atten- 
tion in England at the moment, as national affairs of the 
most exciting description then entirely engrossed the 
publie mind. It is very possible that Hatfe d's clerical 
abilities were not of the first eminence; but the favour 
of Edward was so generally bestowed on men of merit 
that it does not seem necessary that we should infer, 
from the objection of the cardinals, that any sérious 
stain attached to his conduct, or that his talents did 
not qualify him for the situation—not less laical than 
clerical—of Bishop and Count Palatine of Durham, 

This situation afforded him an opportunity of render- 
ing his sovereign important service, for when, in 1346, 
David, king of Scotland, invaded England with a 
powerful army in the absence of the king, who was 
besieging Calais, Bishop Hatfield unfurled the banner 
of his province, and, with other prelates of the north 
and many nobles, marched against the invaders, who 
were defeated, and their king taken prisoner. Bishop 
Hatfield on this occasion commanded in person, jointly 
with Lord Percy, one of the four divisions of the Eng- 
lish army. Eight years afterwards he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to treat with the Scots for the 
ransom of their captive king; and we next find him 
attending Edward when he went to France at the head 
of a large army in 1355. 

Among the many acts for the henefit of his see and 
convent for which the prelacy of Hatfield was dis- 
tinguished, we can only mention that Trinity College, 
Oxford, owes its foundation to him. It was, in con- 
sequence, originally called “ Durham College,” and 
was at first intended for such monks of Durham as 
should wish to study there. Before his time, the 
bishops of Durham had no house in London in which 
they might reside when summoned to parliament. 


and perhaps may have been granted to him in con- { Bishop Hatfield therefore built a fine palace in the 
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Strand and called it Durham House (lately Durham 
Yard), bequeathing it for ever to his successors in the 
bishopric*. It remained their town residence until the 
time of Henry VIII., who obtained possession of it by 
a sort of exchange. Edward VI. gave it to the 
Princess Elizabeth for her use during life. Mary, 
however, restored it to Bishop Tonstal; but Elizabeth 
resumed it when she succeeded to the crown, and 
granted the use of it to Sir Walter Raleigh; and sub- 
sequently it was let out on a building lease, with the 
reservation of 200/ a-year out-rent, which the bishop 
still receives. 'The Adelphi buildings now occupy the site. 
After a life distinguished chiefly by munificent and 
charitable actions, the bishop died at his manor of 
Alford, near London, on the 7th of May, 1384. He is 
described as a person of venerable appearance, tall, and 
grey-headed, and “ portly in his gait and carriage.” 
The records of his time give large accounts of his 
charities to the poor, his great hospitality, and good 
house-keeping, and of the sums he spent in buildings 
and repairs during the time he held the bishopric f. 


Helm-Wind.—The helm-wind is a curious phenomenon 
which oceurs along several miles of the western side of these 
mountains (Hartside, in Cumberland), and to the violence 
of which the traveller will be occasionally exposed. It 
derives its name from a long band or cloud stretching like 
a helmet over the summit of the hills, and occurs more fre- 
quently in the spring and autumn than at other times. Its 
duration is very various, from a few hours to a few days. 
The following interesting notices of this singular phe- 
nomenon are chiefly extracted from Hutehinson’s ‘ History 
of Cumberland :'—. 

Upon the summits of this lofty ridge of mountains there 
frequently hangs a vast column of elouds, in a sullen and 
drowsy state, having little movement. This heavy eollec- 
tion of vapours frequently extends several miles in length, 
and dips itself from the summit half-way down to the base 
of these eminences, and frequently, at the same time, the 
other mountains in view are clear of mist, and show no signs 
of rain. The helm, or cloud, exhibits an awful and solemn 
appearance, tinged with white by the sun's rays, that strike 
the upper parts, and spreading a gloom below over the 
inferior parts of the mountains like the shadows of night. 
When this eolleetion of vapours first begins to gather upon 
the hills, there is to be observed hanging upon it a black 
strip of cloud, continually flying off and fed from the white 
part, which is the real helm ; this strip is called the Aelm- 
bar, as, during its appearance, the winds are thought to be 
resisted by it, for on its dispersion they rage vehemently 
upon the valleys beneath. The direction of the helm-dbar is 
parallel to that part of the main cloud or collection of vapour 
that is tinged with white by being struck with the sun's 
rays; the dar appears in continual agitation, as boiling or 
struggling with contrary blasts, while the Ae/m all this time 
keeps a motionless station. When the dar is dispersed, the 
winds that issue from the helm are sometimes extremely 
violent ; bat that foree seems to be in proportion to the real 
current of the winds, which blow at a distance from the 
mountains, and which are frequently in a contrary direction, 
and then the helm-wind does not extend above two or three 
miles; without these impediments, it seldom sweeps over 
a larger traet than twelve miles, perhaps from the mere 
resistance of the lower atmosphere. It is remarkable that, 
at the base of the mountain, the blasts are much less violent 
than in the middle region ; and yet the hurricane is some- 
times impetuous even there, bearing everything before it, 
when, at the distance of a few miles, there is a dead calm 
and a sunny sky. The spring is most favourable to this 
phenomenon. e helm-wind will sometimes blow for a 
fortnight, till the air in the lower region, warmed before by 
the influence of the sun, is thereby rendered piercing 
cold.—-Sopwith's Mining Districts in Cumberland and 
Durham, 

* There are other accounts which attribute the erection of 
Durham House to Anthony de Bek, who was bishop in the reign 
of Edward I. 

+ There is a long account of this bishop in ‘ Hutchinson’s 
History of Durham,” from which, and ‘Chalmers’ General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ this account of him is taken, 
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ADMISSION OF THE PUBLIC TO PRIVATE GARDENS, 
&e. 


Tue following observations are extracted from a sensible 
little work lately published, called ‘ Dates and Distances.” 
They relate to one of the most important subjects—im- 
portant to the high andthe low. The facts which the writer 
states are valuable for this reason: he shows that in Ger- 
many no cause of discontent exists between the upper and 
the lower classes; that mutual concessions produce mutual 
good will and mutual content and happiness. We do not 
agree with the writer in supposing that a similar state may 
not be attained in this country; and he who points out the 
means by which such an end may be gained will do good 
service to the community. 

“ According to the kind and laudable practice observed 
almost universally by the German nobility, which I have 
before noticed, Prince Clary, who is the great proprietor of 
the vicinity (Toplitz), allows everybody access to his beau- 
tiful garden, which immediately adjoins the town. This 
privilege seems never to be exceeded, nor does it appear 
that any precautions are taken against its abuse. One 
ranges through the grounds without being spied at by gar- 
deners or guardians ; the indulgence is freely granted, and 
enjoyed with a freedom which is never disgraced by mis- 
chief. Prince Schwartzenberg permits all decently-dressed 
individuals to enter the gardens of his private residence at 
Vienna, and nobody thinks of plucking a single flower of 
the thousands which embellish the parterres. It would not 
be possible to establish this state of things in England : 
the rich would never tolerate such an intrusion on their 
privacy, and the public would soon arrogate to itself rights 
meonsistent with the rules of sufferance. People in Ger- 
many, however, are content to enjoy an indulgence as a 
concession, and deem it no humiliation to be obliged to 
their superiors. Indeed, there, obligations are conferred so 
much as a matter of course, that they are hardly perceived 
to be such. [It is their habits, combined with the morc 
even dissemination of riches, which create somuch harmony 
among all ranks of society on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, and render the inferior classes so attached to 
those above them. The few who have immense wealth 
contrive to conciliate the great body of the people, by making 
them partakers of their luxuries, by opening to them therr 
parks, gardens, and palaces, and by giving public fetes and 
entertainments.” 


Silk-Trade of France.—The very rapid production of new 
patterns is the real source of French superiority in the silk- 
trade. It is estimated that not more than twenty-five pieces. 
are, on an average, manufactured of the same design; and 
there are a great number of patterns woven for samples, 
which, not being approved, are never transferred to the 
piece. For the most part, the fancy trade of Lyons is a 
trade of orders; the patterns having been exhibited to the 
buyer before the manufacture of the article is undertaken. 
Hence stocks are low, as are average profits, on account of 
the smallness of the risk. There are, of course, many re-- 
markable exceptions in these regions of taste and fashion,. 
where a large price is willingly paid for any production that. 
is pre-eminently beautiful. But the capitals employed in 
the silk-manufactures of France are, for the most part,. 
moderate. ; The factory system has been hitherto tried only 
on a small scale: there is little concentrated labour. Al- 
most every stage of production is independent of the rest: 
The mulberry-tree grower, the silkworm-trainer, the reeler, 
the throwster, the winder, the dyer, the artist, the com- 
panion, the master-weaver, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
each stands (for the most part) isolated from the rest ; and 
there is no general superintendence exercised in the pro- 
duction of a piece of silk goods. It may be doubted if the 
division of labour in France is altogether judicious ; whether 
the relationship between the throwster and the silk-grower, 
between the loom-proprietor and the compagnon, between 
the manufacturer and the dyer, might not be improved by 
change. In some parts links appear to be wanting, and in 
others to be crowded to excess. Increasing capital, and the 
pressure of foreign competition, will inevitably lead to many 
beneficial changes. Experiments are already being made. 
At St. Vallier, silk is reeled, thrown, and woven, on the 
same premises. In Lyons, we are told, only four manu- 
facturers wind, warp, and fold their own goods.—Dr. Bow- 
rings Report on the Commercial Relations between France 
and Great Britain. 
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PIAZZA OF MONTE CAVALLO 
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[Piazza of Monte Cavallo at Rome.] 











Tie Piazza or Square of the Quirinal, now more com- 
monly called the Piazza of Monte Cavallo, from the 
statues of the two horses (cavalli), is, taken altogether, 
not only one of the finest parts of Rome, but one of 
the most favourable points from which to see the rest 


of that city. This square is on the Quirinal Mount, 
which is the highest of the seven old hills: it com- 


mands some of the finest views of the modern city, with 
the noblest of its palaces and churches, fountains and 
obelisks. From one part of the Quirinal Hill the eye 
looks down upon the Campus Martius; in another 
direction it takes in the grand column of ‘the Emperor 
Trajan, and, in an opposite point, it reposes upon the 
} long ¢ alleries of the Vatie: in, and the massy walls and 
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sublime dome of St. Peter’s, and the shady sides of 
Monte Mario. La Strada Pia, one of the finest streets 
in Europe, gives access to the square, on one side of 
which there stands the Quirinal Palace,—a plain but 
imposing edifice, in which the pope generally resides in 
summer, on account of its elevated situation and the 
coolness and purity of the air. The palace, like the 
square, is now more commonly called of Monte Cavallo. 
In the rear of this palace are fine and spacious gardens 
with shady groves and fresh fountains, and in front of 
it are most happily placed the statues represented in 
our view. ‘These statues are of colossal size, and of 
such great beauty, as to have been attributed, though 
without any historical authority, to Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, the greatest sculptors of ancient Greece. They 
were brought to Rome from Alexandria in Egypt, at 
the beginning of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, by Constantine the Great, and placed in the 
Therma, or baths, which that emperor erected on the 
Quirinal Hill, very near to the spot where the statues 
now stand. These old baths were in gvod preserva- 
tion when they were knocked down about the year 
1610, during the pontificate of Paul V. by the Car- 
dinal Borghese, who built upon their site and chiefly 
out of their materials the splendid palace now called 
Palazzo Mazzarino. The statues, however, were re- 
moved from the baths some years before their destruc- 
tion, and placed where they now are by the architect 
Fontana, in the time of Sixtus V., who was pope from 
1585 to 1590. Fontana also superintended the resto- 
rations of the statues which had been somewhat muti- 
lated in the course of many ages and accidents. Each 
of these groups consists of a fiery horse held by a bold 
young man, and hence the Roman antiquaries, who 
often leaped to conclusions from still weaker premises, 
were induced to believe that they both were intended 
for Alexander the Great in the act of checking Buce- 
phalus, and consequently the names of the conqueror 
and the steed are inscribed on the bases the statues 
stand upon. Of late years, however, it has been rather 
the fashion to call them Castor and Pollux ; and if they 
must have names—which we think scarcely necessary 
—these are probably as good as any. At all events, 
Phidias could not have made a statue of Alexander, 
from the simple circumstance that he died nearly a 
hundred years before the “* Macedonian madman” was 
born. But notwithstanding that their names are con- | 
fidently set down, “* Opus Phidia ” being inscribed on 
one base, and “ Opus Praxitelis” on the other, it is 
more than probable that they were the works of very 
different men, though from their beauty and spirit 
they must have been produced by great masters at a 
time when art was in high perfection. Like the 
famous bronze herses at Venice and the _ rilievos 
from the Parthenon of Athens now in the British 
Museum, they will always be cherished by people of 
taste as precious relics of ancient sculpture. From a 
roughness and want of finish in the hinder parts of the 
horses, it should seem they were originally intended to 
stand with their backs close to some building. ‘The 
obelisk that now towers between them, and which is 
one of the granite columns brought from Egypt by 
the old Romans, is a fine but comparatively-modern 
addition to the splendour of this piazza. It was set’ 
up, about half a century ago, by Pope Pius VI., and 
we believe, the pleasant fountain with the large granite 
tazza or basin was completed at the same time. Neither 
the obelisk nor the fountain occur in the old views of 
Rome, nor are they represented even in Piranesi’s 
engravings. In the rear of these very striking objects, 
and on the side of the square opposite to the papal 
palace, there is a curious quaint building called La 
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gran Guardia, which is occupied by the Swiss soldiers 
in the service of the Pope, Beyond this are the beau- 
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tiful Colonna gardens, the tall green trees of which 
contrast delightfully in the view with the stern palaces 
and masses of stone and marble. At another corner ot 
the square stands the vast palace of the Rospiglivso 
family. In short, whichever way the eye turns it is 
struck with objects of beauty or grandeur, or objects 
that are interesting from their antiquity and associa- ~ 
tions, 

In the days of the Roman Empire, the Quirinal 
Mount was covered with buildings as it now is; and, 
besides the baths of Constantine, which we have men- 
tioned, there was a splendid temple of the sun on the 
level space now called the ‘square of Monte Cavallo. 
The aristocracy of the Catholic Church have built upon 
the ruins of the aristocracy of the Roman Empire as 
some future race will build upon their ruins, when, 
at some distant day, these proud palaces shall have 
crumbled and been deserted. The poet Martial is said 
to have had a house on the Quirinal Mount. 





THE CATACOMBS OF KIEF. 


Tue city of Kief, otherwise spelt Kiev or Kiew, is the 
capital of a Russian province of the same name, and 
situated upon the banks of the river Dnieper. The 
town is one of the most ancient in Russia; and in the 
year 882 it became the capital of the nation, and con- 
tinued such until 1157, when the seat of government 
was removed to Vladmir. 

In the present day Kief is exclusively remarkable on 
account of the character of sanctity which it derives 
from the possession of the bodies of a large number of 
holy persons whose memories are held by the Russians 
in high veneration. It has thus become to them, in 
some sort, what Jerusalem is to the Jews, and Mecca 
or Kerbela to Mohammedans. It is estimated that 
about 50,000 persons annually perform the pilgrimage 
to Kief from all parts of the vast Russian empire, not 
excepting Kamstchatka aud the most distant regions 
of Siberia. ‘These pilgrims collect money in their pro- 
gress from persons who are themselves unable to per- 
form the pilgrimage ; and with this they are understood 
to purchase candles to be burnt before the images of 
the saints. ‘The catacombs, about which such multi- 
tudes of men are interested, are particularly described 
by Dr. Henderson, in his ‘ Biblical Researches and 
Travels in Russia,’ and by Colonel Johnson, in his. 
‘ Journey from India to England :’ by which works we- 
have been chiefly assisted in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing account. 

The catacombs consist of very extensive subter- 
raneous labyrinths excavated in the precipitous declivity 
of the hill which forms the bank of the river. The 
substance of the hill is well suited for the formation of 
such excavations, consisting of a conglomerate of sand 
and clay, possessing a considerable degree of hardness. 
and adhesion, but being almost too soft to be described 
as slone. 

The entrance to the catacombs is from a very splendid 
chapel, which is surmounted by three gilded turrets; this: 
chapel is uncommonly rich in its internal decorations, and 
is intended for the devotions of the pilgrims who explore 
the subterraneous labyrinths. Some delay always takes. 
place here while arrangements are made about the lights. 
which are to assist the stranger in his observations. 
This delay affords visiters an opportunity of viewing im 
detail the embellishments of the chapel. ‘Their atten- 
tion will probably be the most strongly engaged by = 
large painting, which represents good and evil spirals 
awaiting the dissolution of dying persons in order to 
convey their souls to their destined abodes of misery 
or happiness. The spirits of evil are represented. as 
in the midst of vivid flames; and the great arch-fiund 
himself is by far the most conspicuous figure in the 
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whole scene. Dr. Henderson gives the following anec- 
dote concerning this figure :—“* A boy who was stand- 
ing by, infuriated with rage, ran up and gave him some 
hard blows with the sharp leathern front of his cap. 
From the battered appearance of the head, and that of 
some of the fiends who were near him, it appeared 
that this was not a solitary instance of this kind of treat- 
ment.” 

When the previous arrangements are completed, a 
small candle is placed in the hand of each of the per- 
sons about to descend. They then enter the passage 
which conducts to the catacombs. This passage is 
about six feet high, but so narrow, that two persons 
cannot pass each other without difficulty: the sides and 
roof are black from the smoke of the candles and lamps 
that are continually conveyed through it, and where 
there is any turn or winding, the projecting angles are 
worn away and smoothed by the friction occasioned by 
the continual passing of pious or curious visiters. 

This passage runs in a north-westerly direction, and 
the explorer hes not proceeded far in it before he comes 
to a recess on the right hand containing a coffin without 
a lid, in which lies the mummried corpse of one of the 
saints, dressed, or rather swaddled, in silk, with an 
embroidered cap, and with the stiffened hands so placed 
as easily to receive the kisses of those visiters who are 
of the religion of the country. The other bodies seem 
to be similarly clad, and the kissing of hands is repeated 
in passing each of the bodies which is so placed as to 
admit the performance of this ceremony. The total 
number of bodies in this set of catacombs amounts to 
eighty-four. Within each coffin there is a small box, 
with a hole in the lid to receive the contributions of the 
devout. These generally consist of copper money, 
which is placed either in the box or upon the body. 

The entrance-passage is about twenty yards in length, 
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and contain two or. even four coffins. There is one, 
still larger, in which no fewer than ten bodies are de- 
posited ; but the largest of all is a cave, nearly under- 
neath the centre of the church, which is stated to 
contain the bodies of the twelve persons who, in this 
place, first practised the austerities of an ascetic life. 
The pilgrims are also persuaded that this cave contains 
one of the bones of the proto-martyr Stephen, and the 
remains of some of the children who were slain at 
Bethlehem by order of King Herod. This we may 
be permitted to doubt. To a foreigner, who cannot 
sympathize in the peculiar religious feelings of the 
native visiters, there is no sepulchre in the catacomb 
which will so much interest him as that of the monk 
Nestor, who claims the distinction of being the father 
of Russian history. He lived in the latter half of the 
eleventh century; and of his ‘ Annals,’ which have 
been well preserved, an edition in the original Sclavonic, 
with a German translation and valuable notes, was 
published, about twenty-five years since, by Professor 
Schlizer of Gottingen. 

The catacombs terminate in two subterranean cha- 
pels. The one nearest the entrance is dedicated to the 
Purification of the Virgin ; and the other, which is only 
a short distance from the river, is dedicated to a St. 
Anthony, who lies there enshrined in a coffin covered 
with silver. Both these chapels are very richly orna- 
mented, and mass is performed in them on certain com- 
memorative festivals. The whole of these catacombs 
are called, from the saint last named, the Catacombs of 
St. Anthony, to distinguish them from other catacombs 
farther to the south, called the Catacombs of 'Theodo- 
sius. In some parts of these caverns the air is very 
confined, but in general there is a perceptible current 
of cold air introduced through gratings communicating 
with other passages. 


after which the visiter proceeds eastward by a some- | Tlie Catacombs of Theodosius are situated at a short 


what circuitous passage, and then turns to the north, 
and subsequently another turn is made into a passage 
which conducts by a gradual descent towards the 
Dneiper. In traversing these passages, the visiter 
observes, on either hand, in arched niches excavated in 
the rock, the coffins which contain the bodies, or parts 
of the bodies, of the ascetics who have been thought 
worthy of that remarkable but not very laudable post- 
humous honour which the inmates of the catacombs | 
receive so largely. In these niches the dead are de- 
posited in various ways, and with various circumstances 
of distinction. Some of the coffins are of silver, highly 
wrought and richly embossed ; in some instances the 
bodies of two persons are deposited in one wide coffin, 
A picture, representing the deceased, is painted on the 
lid of each coffin; and his name and style are inscribed 
on a board, or painted on the wall of the niche. The 
recesses in which the dead are deposited are not of 
uniform construction. In some cases, a small chamber 
has been excavated in the sides of the passages, and, 
after having received its inmate, it has been again 
closed up with a thin wall, in which, about four feet 
from the ground, is a glass window, through which, | 
when a candle is held up to it, the spectator is enabled 
to obtain a view of the coffins. One of the most re- 
markable of these dormitories is that which contains 
the remains of a rigorous ascetic of the name of John. 
This man, as the story goes, constructed his own dormi- 
tory; and, after building himself in by a wall with a 
small window, as above described, he interred himself 
up to the waist, and in that posture continued to 
perform his devotions until death left him in possession 
of the grave he had made. The visiter, om looking 
through the window, observes a figure in the situation 
described, but whether it be his mummy, as the guides 
affirm, or only an effigy, it is impossible to decide. 
Some of the recesses are larger thaw the others, 











distance to the south of those of St. Anthony. They 
are not so extensive as those to which the preceding 
account relates, nor are the bodies (forty-five in number) 
deposited in them regarded with equai veneration. 

The interesting work of Dr. Henderson, which we 
have already mentioned, gives the following account of 
the origin of the catacombs :— 

“ The origin of the catacombs of Kief is to be traced 
to the introduction of the ascetic life into Russia. 
Hilarion, Presbyter of Berestof, a learned and devout 
man, abandoning his church and the intercourse of the 
world, dug a cell, two fathoms in depth, in a seques- 
tered and woody part of the hill, close to the spot where 
the monastery now stands, where he imposed upon 
himself numerous acts of mortification, till called by 
Taroslav to be the Metropolitan of Russia. This cell, 
however, was soon re-occupied by a native of Liubetch, 
who, after performing a pilgrimage to Mount Athos, 
where he received the tonsure, and assumed the name 
of Antonius, endeavoured to settle in some monastery ; 
but not finding any sufficiently strict in its rules of 
discipline, he repaired to the cave of Hilarion. Here 
he led a most retired and austere life, addicting himself 
to prayer and fasting, and, in a short time, acquired 
such a reputation for sanctity that immense crowds of 
devotees, among whom was the Grand Duke Iziaslav 
himself, came to his cell in order to receive his blessing. 
Other ascetics now associated themselves with him, and 
enlarged the subterraneous seclusion; a regular mo- 
nastery was at length formed; churches and chapels 
were erected for the accommodation of those who 
visited the place; and, in the course of time, after 
miraculous powers were ascribed to the relics of the 
original founders and others, who had rendered them- 
selves famous for the vigour of their discipline, the spot 
obtained that celebrity which it still retains in the pre- 
sent day.” 
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MINERAL KINGDOM.—Secrion XLII. 

Mercury—(concluded), 
Tue quicksilver-mines of Austria are situated at Idria, 
a mountainous district on the borders of Carniola, 
about twenty-five miles north-by-east of Trieste, and 
about the same distance west of Laybach, a place 
rendered celebrated in history by the congress of 
sovereigns held there in 1821. They are said to have 
been accidentally discovered about the end of the fif- 
teenth century: a peasant wishing to soak a new pail 
in a rivulet, filled it with sand to sink it, and on raising 
it found it so unusually heavy that he carried some of 
the sand to the village pastor, who submitted it to the 
examination of the imperial director of mines. It was 
found to be a rich ore of mercury, and works were 
immediately begun, and have been constantly in opera- 
tion since that period, yielding a large annual con- 
tribution to the imperial treasury. The chief ore is a 
bituminous sulphuret of mercury, that is, cinnabar 
mixed with bituminous and earthy matter, and it occurs 
in veins that traverse a limestone-rock. The mines, 
although 850 feet deep, are easily accessible, and quite 
dry, so that they are frequently visited by strangers, 
who suffer little inconvenience except from the fumes 
of quicksilver, which are disengaged from the ore even in 
the mine itself, and from the injury of any article of gold 
that may have been brought in contact with the mer- 
cury. Mr. Russeli, in his ‘Tour in Germany,’ tells 
us that the miners have a story of two ladies who 
visited the mines during the Congress of Laybach, one 
of whom had her gold watch so amalgamated with 
quicksilver that it looked, when she came up, as if the 
case had been converted into tin; and the other had 
her fair cheeks and neck changed to the colour of a 
mulatto’s skin, the sulphur combining with the white 
metallic powder with which she had sought to correct 
the natural dinginess of her complexion. In 1803 
these mines unfortunately caught fire, and the confia- 
gration raged to such an extent that they were com- 
pletely abandoned. Attempts were made to smother 
the fire, but after awhile it burst forth like a volcano, 
shaking the ground all about, and shattering the ad- 
joining houses like an earthquake. It could only be 
subdued by turning a stream into them, and thus com- 
pletely drowning the works. ‘The loss was immense, 
for, besides the destruction of the internal works, 
it was nearly three years before the water could be 
drained off and the operations resumed. For a long 
period the greater proportion of the produce was bought 
by the Spanish government for their South American 
mines, but that demand has nearly ceased, probably in 
consequence of the increased supply from their own 
mines at Almaden. 

After the mines of Almaden and Idria, the most con- 
siderable in Europe are those in the ancient Palatinate, 
that part of the frontier-country of Germany and 
France on the left bank of the Rhine, westward of 
Worms. There are records of their having been worked 
in the thirteenth century, and they are supposed to 
have been opened long anterior to that period. They 
are situated in a hilly country, which forms the north- 
ern termination of the range of the Vosges mountains, 
extending about thirty miles from south to north, from 
Wolfstein to Kreutznach, and about twenty miles from 
east to west. The mines are in the coal-strata, coal 
being worked to a considerable extent in the country at 
different places; and the bituminous schist, which is 
rich in mercurial ore, frequently contains fossil fishes. 
These last are found abundantly near Munster-Appel, 
and are described by M. Agassiz, in his great work, now 
in course of publication, on that curious and important 
department of geological science—a_ naturalist from 
whose labours the most valuable general results regard- 
ing the history of the revolutions of our globe, in its 
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progress towards its present condition, as disclosed by 
these organic remains, may confidently be expected. 
When the successful armies of the French Republic 
took possession of this territory, a commission of 
scientific men was sent to inquire into the state of the 
quicksilver-mines, and they reported that their anual 
produce amounted to about 67,000 lbs. of mercury. 
The most celebrated quicksilver-mines of Sonth 
America are situated in the mountain Santa Bar- 
bara, near the town of Guancavelica, about 150 miles 
south-east of Lima. They were discovered in 1566 
by Henry Garces, a canon of the cathedral of Mexico, 
who examining one day a red earth, with which the 
Indians, like the ancients, painted their own bodies and 
their idols, found that it was cinnabar, from which he 
knew that quicksilver was obtained in Spain. The 
Peruvians had sought for silver in this place, but were 
quite unaware of the treasure it contained in the mineral 
so essential to them in refining the ores of their precious 
metals. The part of the mountains where the mines 
are situated is 12,300 feet above the level of the sea. 
The cinnabar occurs in the form of layers and of veins 
in a sandstone which is almost as compact as pure 
quartz, thirteen feet thick, forming a subordinate bed 
in a calcareous puddingstone, or rather breccia, that is, 
a rock composed of angular fragments of limestone, 
cemented together, resting upon or rather being a 
part of an extensive formation of magnesian-limestone. 
From documents which have been regularly kept of 
the produce of these mines, it appears that they had in 
general yielded annually from 400,000 to 600,000 Ibs. 
of quicksilver, and in some years as much as 1,050,000 
Ibs. But in 1789 an ignorant superintendent, wish- 
ing to increase the produce, caused the miners to work 
the masses which had been left to support the roof, 
as is usually done in coal-mines; the consequence ot 
which was, that, when the pillars were taken away, the 
roof of the mine sank down to the floor and closed it. 
(See ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ Article Anpgs.) Ores ot 
mercury are found in many other parts of the Andes, 
but not hitherto in great quantity. Humboldt says, 
that they exist abundantly in many parts of Mexico; 
but although they have for a long period required a 
large importation, when Humboldt was there mines 
had been opened only in two places, and even there 
were badly managed, and yielded a small quantity. 
The method of obtaining quicksilver from cinnabar, 
which is by far the most common ore, is very simple. 
The ore, after being broken, carefully picked and 
reduced to powder, is put into an iron retort, with a 
proportion of quick-lime; a glass receiver is attached 
to the neck of the retort, and, by the application of a 
strong heat, the sulphur combines with the lime; the 
quicksilver is set free,—is distilled over and’is collected 
in the receiver. A hundred pounds weight of ore 
yield in general from six to ten ounces of mercury. 
Uses of Quicksilver.—The great consumption of this 
metal is in the refining of gold and silver ores by the 
process of amalgamation. It appears from Pliny and 
Vitruvius that this art was known to the ancients, and 
it was practised in Germany long before the discovery 
of the American mines. It was first practised in 
Mexico, and introduced from thence into Peru in the 
year 1557. The quantity of mercury used in the re- 
fining-establishments of Mexico at the time of Hum- 
boldt’s visit was about 1,632,000 Ibs. annually, and 
those of: South America consumed about 918,000 Ibs. 
A large quantity is imported into China for the same 
purpose. On an average of the fourteen years ending 
with 1828, the imports of quicksilver into Canton by 
the English and Americans amounted to 648,085 Ibs. 
annually. The quantity imported into the several. 
ports of the United Kingdom in the year 1833 was 
1,597,866 lbs., and in the same year 1,166,187 lbs. 
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were exported, and 260,158 Ibs. cleared for consump- 
tion. With the exception of a small quantity from 
Germany, the whole amount imported was from Spain. 
The exports were to all parts of the world, but the 
largest proportions to Mexico, Chili, Peru, and dif- 
ferent ports in India, including the Archipelago and 
China. 

Mercury is extensively used in the arts, in various 
processes of gilding, and_in jewellers’ and silversmiths’ 
works. In gilding, the gold is formed into a soft 
amalgam with mercury, and in that state is applied to 
the copper button, or other article; the mercury is 
driven off by heat, the gold remains behind, and is 
then burnished. One of the most extensive uses of it 
is for the manufacture of vermilion for paint, and for 
the colouring of sealing-wax. The quantity of quick- 
silver converted into vermilion in Paris amounts to 
about 40,000 Ibs. annually, of which the greater part 
is consumed in the manufacture of sealing-wax. There 
is also a large consumption of quicksilver for the silver- 
ing of looking-glasses, which is done with tin-foil and a 
layer of mercury between it and the glass.. The manu- 
facture of barometers and other philosophical instru- 
ments must also require no inconsiderable quantity. 
The use of preparations of mercury in medicine is well 
known, especially in the form of calomel, which is a 
compound of mercury, oxygen, and muriatic acid ; and 
a larger proportion of the acid forms corrosive subli- 
mate, one of the most deadly poisons. 





MONOMANIA IN HORSES, 


Tur following curious facts are extracted from a paper. by 
Professor Rodet, in ‘ The Veterinarian,’ a sensible monthly 
publication :— 

“In 1806, durmg the campaign of Austerlitz, a Pied- 
montese oflicer possessed a beautiful, and, in other respects, 
a most serviceable mare, but which one peculiarity rendered 
at times exceedingly dangerous for the saddle. She had a 
decided aversion to paper, which she immediately recognized 
the moment she saw it, and even in the dark if one or two 
leaves were rubbed together. The effect produced by the 
sight or sound of it was so prompt and so violent, that in 
many cases she unhorsed her rider; and in one ease, his 
foot being entangled in the stirrup, she dragged him a 
considerable way over a stony road. In other respects, this 
mare had not the slightest fear of objects that would terrify 
most horses. She regarded not the niusic of the band, the 
whistling of the balls, the roaring of the cannon, the fire of 
the bivouaes, or the gittenng of arms. The confusion and 
noise of an engagement made no impression upon her; the 
sizht of no other white object affected her; no other sound 
was regarded ; the view or the rustling of paper alone roused 
her to madness. All possible means were employed to cure 
her of this extraordinary and dangerous aberration, but 
without success ; and her master was at length compelled 
to sell her, for his life was in continual danger. 

“A mare belonged to the Guard-Royul from 1816 to 1821. 
She was perfectly manageable, and betrayed no antipathy 
to the human being, nor to other animals, nor to horses, 
except they were of a light grey colour: but the moment 
she saw « grey horse she rushed upon it, and attacked it 
with the greatest fury. It was the same .at all times and 
every where. She was all that could be wished on the 
parade, on the route, in the ranks, in action, and in the 
stable ; but such was her hatred towards grey or white 
horses, that it was dangerous to place them in the same 
stable with her, at whatever distance. If she once caught 
a glimpse of one, whether horse or mare, she rested not 
until she had thrown her rider, or broken her halter, and 
then she rushed on it with the greatest fury, and bit it ina 
thousand places. She generally, however, seized the animal 
by the head or by the throat, and held it so fast that she 
would suffocate it if it were not promptly released from her 
bite, 

“ As she grew old (for she was eighteen years old in 1821), 
this mania was not quite removed, but it was somewhat 
weakened. No other body of a white colour appeared to 
make the least impression on her. 
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“ A mare, belonging to the fifth squadron of hussars, feared, 
on the contrary, all white inanimate objects—such as white 
mantles or coats, even the sleeves of shirts and chemises 
too much displayed, and particularly white plumes. When 
any of these white bodies, and especially in motion, were 
suddenly perceived, if they were of any magnitude, and 
their motion was rapid, she was in a dreadful fright, and 
strove to escape; but if they were of no great size, and 
moved more gently, she rushed furiously upon them, struck 
at them with her fore-fect, and endeavoured to tear them 
with her teeth. No other colours produced the slightest 
effect upon her, nor did the appearance, however sudden, of 
white horses or.dogs of the same colour; but if a white 
plume waived, or a white sheet of paper floated by her, her 
fear or rage was ungovernable. 

“ These three cases of singular and particular aversion, 
possess, in my mind, all the characters of true monomania.” 





Gas-Lighting.— From the old workings up to the day at 
Workington, there is brought a small.tube, the mouth of 
which is not more than an inch anda half in diameter. 
There continually proceeds from it a stream of bad (inflam- 
mable) air, which burns perpetually, and makes a jet of 
flame about a foot high above the opening of thetube. The 
flame is of a bluish colour, much like that which is given 
off by spirit of wine. A short time ago there was a similar 
tube at Whitehaven; but now there is a full circulation of 
air. The Director then proposed to the magistrates of the 
town to carry from the mine different tubes through each of 
the streets in the town; and that by this means all the 
streets might easily be lighted during the night.—Jars, 
Voyages Metallurgiques, tom i. p. 245, 1765. 





Decrease of Population, and Mortality in “ London 
within the Waills.’—In the beginning of the last century 
the population of London within the Walls was not much 
less than 140,0Q0, as proved by deduction from the Parish 
Registers; and the annual mortality was ds one te twenty 
of that population. In the year 1750, the population had 
decreased to $7,000; and fortunately for the healti of the 
citizens, space continues to become more and more valuable 
for coutiting-houses and warehouses than for human habita- 
tion, so that the population of the city within the walls 
became 78,000 in the: year 1801, and is. now. diminished to 
55,778, the rate of mortality being now less than one in 
forty.— Appendix to Parish Register Abstract for 1831. 





Lord Burghley s Advice to his Son concerning the 
Treatment of Children.—* Pring thy children up in learning 
and obedience, yet without outward austerity. Praise them 
openly; reprehend them secretly. Give them good counte- 
nance, and convenient maintenance, according to thy ability, 
otherwise thy life will seem their bondage, and hat portion 
thou shalt leave them. at thy death they will thank death 
for it and not thee.. And I am persuaded -that the foolish 
cockering of some parents, and the over-stern carriage of 
others, causeth more men and wemen to take to evil courses 
than their own vicious inclinations.- Marry thy daughters 
in time, lest they marry themselves.” As to the sons Lord 
Burghley disapproves of sending them to travel, at least he 
would not have them cross the Alps: he says, “ If-by 
travel they get a few broken languages, that shall profit 
them nothing more than to have one meat served in divers 
dishes." In point of fact, however, travel is good, or evil, 
or neither, according to the degree in which the traveller 
has been previously prepared to turn to good accownt, or 
bad account, or no account at all, the opportunities which 
travel offers. Lord Burghley then expresses a strong 
opinion against training up sons to a warlike profession ; 
and adds, on this point, “ Itis a science no longer in request 
than use; for soldiers in peace are like chimneys in sum- 
mer.’—From ‘ Ten Precepts which Lord High Treasurer 
Burghley gave to his second Son Robert Cecit.’ 
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